_ but he was told that Edith was within; and Gurth, 
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POETRY. 


NOT IN VAIN. 


Never in vain we toil—ah! blessed thought 

That these faint efforts, held by us as nought, 

Are something worth. Against the stream we swim, 
Despite the covert sneer, the taunt ofhim ~ 

Who stays to right no wrong, nor aid distress, 

But bows before earth’s idol’shrine, success; 

He hears th’ applauding voices of the crowd, 

The echo of Fame’s brazen trumpet loud, 

His once free fancy held enchained there, 

Forbade to soar to higher, purer air. 


Far better live and die to Fame unknown 

With faith and friendship, sense of duty done, 

By few esteem’d, by fewer understood, 

Our highest end and aim the greatest good. 

Nay, God be thank’d, our life is not in vain, 

If we o’er sin and self the victory gain. 

adtight enward, then! and Truth’s fair beacon light 
Shall, as we upward gaze, make all things bright, 
And, strong in faith and patience, wait to see 
The dawning of a blest eternity. 


HAROLD, 


THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. 


BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 


[CONTINUED, 


HAROLD AND THE HOSTAGES. 


It so chanced while this interview took place be- 
tween Githa and the earl, that Gurth, hawking in the 
woodlands round Hilda’s house, turned aside to visit 
his Danish kinswoman. The prophetess was absent, 


about to be united to a maiden who had long won his 
noble affections, cherished a brother’s leve for his 
brother’s fair betrothed. He entered the gynecium, 
and there still, as when we were first made present in 
that chamber, sate the maidens employed on a work 
more brilliant to the eye, and more pleasing to the 
labor, than that which had then tasked their active 
hands. They were broidering into a tissue of the 
purest gold the effigy of a fighting warrior designed 
by Hilda for the banner of Earl Harold; and, removed 


tongues sang gaily, and it was in the midst of son 
and laughter that the fair young Saxon lord ente 
the chamber. The babble and the mirth ceased at 
his entrance, each voice was stilled, and each eye cast 
down demurely. Edith was not among them, and in 
answer to his inquiry, the eldest of the maidens point- 
ed towards the peristyle without the house. -— 

The winning and kindly thegn paused a few mo- 
ments, to admire the tissue and commend the work, 
and then sought the peristyle. 

Near the water spring that gushed free and bright 
through the Roman fountain, he found Edith seated 
in attitude of deep thought and gloomy dejection. 
She started as he approached, and, springing forward 
to meet him, exclaimed— 

“O Gurth, heaven hath thee to me, I know well, 
though I cannot tell thee why, for I cannot explain ft 


ments of my own soul, that some great danger is at 
this moment encircling thy brother Harold. Go to 
him, I pray, I implore thee, forthwith; and let thy 
clear sense and warm heart be by his side.” 

“I will go instantly,” said Gurth startled. ‘But do 
not suffer, [ adjure thee, sweet kinswoman, the super- 
stitions that wrap this place, as a mist wraps a marsh, 
to infect thy pure spirit. In my early youth I sub- 
mitied to the influence of Hilda; Thanet man, and gut- 
grew it. Much, secretly, has it grieved me of late to 


|see that our kinswowan’s Danish lore has brought 
.| even the strong heart of Harold under its spell; and 


where once he only spoke of duty, I now him 
speak of fate.”’ 

“Alas! alas!” answered Edith, yey her hands; 
“when the bird hides its head in the e, 
shut out the track of the hound? Can we bafile fate 
by refusing to heed its approaches? But we waste 
precious moments. Go Gurth, dear Gurth! 
a darker, while we speak, gathers the cloud on my 

eart. 

Gurth said no more, but hastened to remount his 
steed; and Edith remained alone by the Roman fount- 
ain, motionless and sad, as if the Nymph of the old 
Religion stood there to see the lessening stream well 
away from the shattered stene, and know oe the life 
of the nymph was measured by the ebb of the stream. 

Gurth arrived at London just as Harold was taking 
boat for the palace of Westminster, to seek the king; 
and after interchanging a hurried embrace with his 
mother, he accompanied his hrother to the palace, and 
learned his naka the way. While Herold spoke 


from the awe of their mistress, as they worked, their | 


he did not forsee the danger to be incurred by a friend- 


to myself; but know I do, by the mysterious bode- 


doth it | 
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ly visit to the Norman court; and interval that elapsed 
between Harold’s communication and their entrance 
into the king’s chamber, allowed no time for mature 
and careful reflection. 


_ - Edward on whom years and infirmities had increas- 


ed of late with rapid ravage, heard Harold’s request 
with a grave and deep attention, which he seldom 
vouchsafed to earthly affairs. And he remained long 


-gilent after his brother-in-law had finished—so 


long silent, that the earl, at first, deemed that he was 
absorbed in one of those abstracted reveries, in which 
more and more as he drew nearer to the borders of the 
World Unseen, Edward so strangely indulged. But, 
looking more close, both he and Gurth were struck by 
the evident dismay on the king’s face, while the collect- 
ed light of Edward’s cold eye showed that his mind 
was awake to the human world. In truth it is prob- 
able that Edward, at that moment, was recalling rash 
hints, if not promises to his rapacious cousin of Nor- 
mandy, made during his exile. And sensible of his 
declining health, and the tender years of the young 
Edgar, he might be musing over the terrible preten- 
der to the English throne, whose claims his earlier 
indiscretion might seem to sanction. Whatever his 
thoughts, they were dark and sinister, as at length he 
said, slowly — 

“Is thine oath indeed given to thy mother, and doth 
she keep thee to it?” | 

“Both, O king,” answered Harold briefly. 

“Then I can gainsay thee not. And thou, Harold, 
art a man of this living world; and playest here the 
part of a centurion; thou sayest ‘Come,’ and men 
come—‘Go,’ and men move at thy will. Therefore 
thou mayest well judge for thyself.- I gainsay thee 
not, nor interfere between man and his vow. But 
think not,” continued the king, ina more solemn voice, 
and with increasing emotion, “think not that I will 
charge = 4 soul that I counseled or encouraged this 
errand. Yea, I foresee that thy journey will lead but 
> great evil to England, and sore grief or dire loss to 

| 

““How so, dear lord and king?” said Harold, startled 
by Edward’s unwonted earnestness, though deeming it 
but one of the visionary chimeras habitual to the saint. 
“How so? William, thy cousin, hath ever borne the 
name of one fair to friend, though fierce to foe. And 
foul, indeed, his dishonor, if he could meditate harm 
to a man trusting his faith, and sheltered by his own 
roof-tree.’’ 

“Harold, Harold,” said Edward impatiently, “I know 
William of old. Nor is he so simple of mind, that he 
will cede aught for thy simple pleasure, or even to 
thy will, unless it bring some gain to himself. I say 
no more. ‘hou art cautioned, and I leave the rest to 
heaven.”’ 

It is the misfortune of men little famous for worldly 
lore, that in those few occasions when, in that sagacity 
caused by their very freedom from the strife and 
passion of those around, they seem almost propheti- 
cally inspired— it is their misfortune to lack the power 
of conveying to others their own convictions; They 
may divine, but they cannot reason: and Harold could 
detect nothing to deter his purpose, in a vague fear, 
based on no other argument than as vague a percep- 
tion of the duke’s general character. But Gurth, 
listening less to his reason than his devoted love for 
his brother, took alarm, and said, after a pause— 


4 


“Thikest thou, gcod my king, that the same danger 
were incurred if Gurth, instead of Harold, crossed the 
seas to demand the hostages?” 

“No,” said Edward, eagerly, ‘and so would I coun- 
sel. William would not haye the same objects to gain 
in practising his worldly guile upon thee. No; me- 
thinks that were the prudent course.” 

And the ignoble one for Harold,” said the elder 
brother, almost indignantly. Howhbeit, I thank thee 
gratefully, tor thy affectionate heed and care. And 80 
the saints guard thee!” eek 4 

On leaving the king, a warm discussion between the 
brothers took place. But Gurth’s arguments were 

stronger than those of Harold, and the earl was driven 
to rest his persitance on his own special pledge to 
Githa. As soon, however, as they had gained their 
home, that plea was taken from him; for the moment 
Gurth related to his mother Edward’s fears and cau- 
tions, she, ever mindful of Godwin’s preference for the 
earl, and his last commands to her, hastened to release 
Harold from his pledge; and toimplore him at least 
to suffer Gurth to be his substitute at the Norman 
court. 

“Be ruled, O my son,” cried -Githa, clasping the 
earl’s knees, “and do not let me dread in the depth of 
the night to see the shade of Godwin and hear his 
voice say, ‘Woman, where is Harold?” 

It was impossible for the earl’s strong understand- 
ing to resist the arguments addressed to it; and, to 
say the truth, he had been more disturbed than he 
liked to confess by Edward’s sinister forewarnings. 
Yet, on the other hand, there were reasons against his 
acquiescence in Gurth’s proposal. The primary, and, 
to do him justice, the strongest, was his native courage 
and his generous pride. Should he, for the first gime 
in his life, shrink from a peril in the discharge of his 
duty; a peril too so uncertain and vague. Should he 
suffer Gurth to fulfill bs eat he himself had taken? 
And granting even that Gurth were safe from what- 
ever danger he individually might incur, did it become 
him to accept the proxy? Would Gurth’s voice too, 
be*as potent as his own in effecting the return of the 
hostages? 

The next reasons that swayed him were those he 
-could not avow. It clearing his way to the English 
throne, it would be of no mean importance to secure 
the friendship of the Norman duke, and the Norman 
acquiescence in his pretensions. 

All these considerations, therefore, urged the ear! 
tu persist inshis original purpose; but a warning voice 
in his heart, more powerful than all, sided with the 
prayer of Githa and the a ents of Gurth. In 
this state of irresolution, Gurth said seasonably—_ 

“Bethink thee. Harold, if menaced but with peril to 
thyself, thou wouldst have a brave man’s right to re- 
sist us; but it was of ‘great evil to England’ that 
Edward spoke, and thy reflections must tell thee that, 

in this crisis of our country, danger to thee is evil to 
England—evil to England thou hast no right to I 
cur.” 
“Dear mother, and generous Gurth,” said Harold; 
and then joining the two in one embrace, “ye have 
well nigh conquered. Give but two days to ponder 
well, and be assured that I will not decide from the | 
rash promptings of an ill-considered judgment.” *| 


| 
Farther than this they d not then meve the | 
earl, but Gurth was pleased afterwards to sce 
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him depart to Edith, whose fears, from whatever 
source they sprang, would, he was certain, come in 
aid of his own pleadings. 

But as the earl rode alone towards the once stately 
home of the perished Roman, and entered at twilight 
the darkening forest land, his thoughts were less on 


_ Edith than on the Vala, with whom his ambition had 
more and more connected his soul. 


Perplexed by his 
doubts, and left dim in the waning light of human 
reason, never more involuntarily did he fly to some 
guide to interpret the future, and decide his path. 

As if fate responded to the cry of his heart, he sud- 
denly came in sight of Hilda herself, gathering leaves 
from elm and ash amidst the woodland. 

He sprang from his horse and approached ber. 

“Hilda,” said he, in a low but firm voice, “thou 
hast often told me that the dead can advise the living. 
Raise thou the Scin-leca of the hero of old—raise the 
Ghost, which mine eye, or my fancy, beheld before, 
vast and dim by the silent baustastien, and I will 
stand by thy side. Fain would I know if thou hast 
deceived me and thyself; or if, in truth, to man’s guid- 
ance Heaven doth vouchsafe saga and rede from those 
who have passed into the secret shores of eternity.” 


“The dead,’’ answered Wilda, “will not reveal 
themselves to eyes uninitiate save at their own will, 
uncompelled by charm or rune. To me their forms 
can appear distinct through the airy flame; to me, 
duly prepared by spells that purge the eyes of the 
spirit, and loosen the walls of the flesh. I cannot say 
that what I sec in the trance and the travail of my 
soul, thou also wilt behold: for cven when the vision 
hath passed from wy sight, and the voice from my 
ear, only memories, confused and dim, of what I saw 
and heard, remain to guide the waking and common 
life. But thou shalt stand by my side while I invoke 
the phantom, and hear andiuterpret the words which 
rush from my lips, 


from the sparks of th® charmed fire. I knew ere 


_ thou camest, by the darkuess and trouble of Edith’s 
— soul, that some shade from éhe ash-tree of life had fal- 


With a strange satisfactiou at the thought that he 
should, at least, test personally the reality of those 
pets. of perternatural power which had of late 
colored his resolves and oppressed his heart. Harold 
then took leave of tlhe Vala, who returned meghanic- 
ally to her employment; and leading his horse by the 
rein, slowly continued his musing way toward the 
green knoll and its heathen ruins. But ere he gained 
the hillock, and while his thoughtful eyes were bent 
on the grouud, he felt his arm siezed tenderly—turn- 
ed—and beheld Edith’s face full of unutterable and 
anxious love. 

With that love, indeed, there was blended so mutch 
wistfulness, so much fear, that Harold exclaimed— 

“Soul of my soul, what hath chanced? what affects 
thee thus?” 


“Hath no danger befallen thee?” asked Edith falt- 


teringly and gazing on his face with wistful, searching 
eyes, 

“Danger! none, sweet trembler,” answered the carl 
evasively. 

Edith dropped her eager looks, and clinging to his 
arm, drew him on silently into the forest land. She 
paused at last where the old fantastic trees shut ou, 


| sight of Gurth thy brother! 


d the fines that take meaning |- 


the view of the ancient ruins; and when, looking round 
she saw not those gray gigantic shafts which mortal 
hand seemed never to have piled together she breath- 
ed more freely. 

‘Speak to me,” then said Harold, bending his face 
to hers; ‘‘why this silence?” 

“Ah Harold,” answered his betrothed, “thou kuow- 
est ever since we have loved one another, my exist 


the stars and the fates, that have made me a part of 
thee, I know by the or gloom of my own 
spirit when go 

in thine absence hath a joy suddenly broke upon me; 
and I felt by that joy, as by the smile of a goodangel 
that thou hadst passed safe through some 
triumphed over some foo! And now thou askest me 
wh 
that the sadness is cast upon me by some thunder 
gloom on thine own destiny.” 

Harold had sought Edith to speak of his meditated 
journey, but seeing her dejection he did not dare; 
so he drew her to his breast and chid her soothingly 
for her vain apprehensions. 
comforted; there seemed something weighing on her 
mind and struggling to her lips, not accounted for 
merely by sympathetic forebodings; aud at length, as 
he pressed her to tell all, she gathered courage and 
spoke— 

Po not mock me,” she said, “but what seeret, 
whether of vain folly or of meaning fate, should I hold 
from thee? All this day I struggled in vain against 
the heaviness of my forebodings. How I hailed the 

T besought him to seek 
thee—-thou hast seen him?” 

“T have!” said Harold. ‘But thou wert about to 
tell me of something more than this dejection.” 

“Well,” resumed Edith, “after Gurth left me, my 
fect sought involuntarily the hillon which we have 
met sv often. I sat down near the old tomb, a strange 
weariness crept on my eyes, and a sleep that seemed 
not wholly sleep fell over me. I struggled against it, 
as if conscious of some coming terror; and as I strug- 
gled, and ere I slept, Harold—yes, ere I slept—I saw 
distinctly a pale and glimmering figure rise from the 


front, those glassy eyes!” 
“The figure of a warrior?” said Harold, startled. 


like the warrior that Hilda’s maids are working for 

thy banner. I saw it; and in one 

spear, and in the other a crown.”’ 
“Acrown? Say on, say on!’’ 7& 


me, a sleep full of confused and painful—rapid and 
shapeless wm till at last this dream rose clear. I 


beheld a brig 
spirit, yet wore thine aspect, standing on a rock; and 


safe land. The waves began to invade the rock, and 


thin 
scended from the mists of the troubled skies, and they 
coiled round the wings and clogged them. 

“Then a voice cried in my-ear, ‘Seest thou uot on 


the perilous rock the soul of Harold the Brave?—sees 


ance hath been but a shadow of thine; by some werid | 
and strange mysterics, which Hilda would explain by | 


or ill shall befall thee. How often, — 


eril, or 


am so sad; I can only answer thee by saying, — 


But Edith would not be. 


Saxon’s grave, I saw—I see it still! Ob, that livid | 


“Of a warrior, armed as in the ancient days, armed | 


hand it held a 


“I saw no more; sleep, in spite of myself, fell on | 


aud starry shape, that seemed as a 
an angry torrent rolled between the rock and the dry, 


the spirit unfurled its wing as to flee. And then foul 
climbed up from the slime of the rock, and-de-' 


— 
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- thou not that thé waters engulf it, if the wings fail to 


flee? Up Truth, whose strength is in purity, whose 
image is woman, and aid the soul of the braye’ I 
sought to spring to thy side; but I was powerless, and 
behold, close beside me, through my sleep as through 


avail, appeared the shafis of the ruined temple in 
which I lay reclined. And, methought, I saw Hilda 


sitting alone by the Saxon’s grave, and pouring from 
a 9 7] vessel black drops into a human heart which 
she held in her hands; and out of that heart grew a 


| _ehild and out of that child a youth witha dark and 


mournful brow. And the youth stood by thy side and 


_ whispered to thee; and from his lips there came a 
_ reeking smoke, and in that smoke as in a blight the 


wings withered up. And I heard a voice say, ‘Hilda 
it is thou who hast destroyed the good angel, and 


_ reared from the poisoned heart the loathsome tempter!’ 


~ the air lulled and windless. 


And I cried aloud, but it was too late; the waves 
swept over thee, and above the waves there floated an 
iron helmet, and on the helmet was a golden crown— 
the crown I had seen in the hand of the specter!” 
“But this is no evil dream, my Edith;” said Harold 


ayly. 
Edith, unheeding him, continued: 

“T started from iny sleep. The sun was still high— 
Then through the shafts 
and down the hill there glided in that clear, wakin 
daylight, a grisly shape like that which I have hear 


- our maidens say the witch-hags, sometimes seen in the 


- and on that hideous face were 


forest assume; yet, in truth; it seemed neither of man 
nor of woman. It turned its face once toward me, 
lee and hate of a tri- 
umphant fiend. Oh Harold what should all this por- 


tend?” 


“Hast thou not asked thy kinswoman, the diviner 


dreams?” 


_ “YT asked Hilda, and she, like thee, only murmured, 
‘The Saxon crown!’ But if there be any faith in those 
airy children of tlic night, surely, O adored one, the 
vision forebodes danger not to life, but to soul; and the 
words I heard seemed to say that thy wings were thy 


valor, and the Fylgia thou hadst lost was—no, that 
were impossible—”’ 


“That my Fylgia was Truts, which losing, I were 
indeed lost ‘to thee. “Thou dost well,” said Harold 


_ loftily, “to hold that among the lies of fancy. All else 


may perchance, desert me, but never mine own free 


- goul. Self-reliant hath Hilda called me in mine earlier 


‘|| days, and, wherever fate casts me, in m 
_ my love, and my dauntless heart, I dare 


truth, and 
th man and 
the fiend.” 

Edith gazed a moment in devout admiration: on the 
mien of her hero-lover, then she drew close and closer 


to his breast, consoled and believing. 


wild portion of Upper India. At a small village] lost. 


NARROW ESCAPES. 


| BY A TRAVELER. 
A number of years ago, I was traveling through a 


every attendant with whom I had left Delhi—two 


_ being struck down with the cholera, and the others 
run away with my horses, thus leaving me on foot and 
alone in a region whith had the’ reputation of being 
infested with Thugs, robbéra; and cut-throats. I com- 
plained to the chief magistgate of the place, and he 


Having by different enquiries of different persons, 


| the death of the poor quadru 


‘once I fancied I heard the growl of some wild beast, 


|What could it be? Perhaps some Thug had fallen upon 


promised of course, that the rascals should be. caught 
and punished; but it is my private opinion he was as 
great a scoundrel as any about him, and that he con- 
nived at their escape, and got the lion’s share of the 


spoils. 
| 4 money and some valuable jewels were fortu- 
nately secured about my person; and being armed | 
with a double-barrelled rifle, a brace of pistols, anda | 
large Spanish dirk-knife, I thought I might venture 
to find my way, alone and without a guide, to an | 
English station about thirty miles ‘distant. ° | 
With making my design known to the darogab, | 
placed all my baggage under his chores, telling him | 
I should hold. him responsible for any loss. | 
“And why not your honour watch it yoursclf?” he 
asked. 
“Because the theives have proved too many for me | 
already,” I answered. : | 
He inquired if I were going to leave, which way | | 
now intended to travel, if he should procure me relia- | 
ble guides and-escort, and so forth, and so on; but I | 
answered evasively, determined to keop my design to | 
myself till certain of being among men worthy of trust. — 


learnt the best route to the place I wished to reach, | 
slipped out of the village after dark, and went to a 
neighboring forest, where I climbed a tree and pass- 
ed the night in its branches, The next morning, after 
a slight repast on such food and fruit as I had provided 
for the journey, I set forward through the wood, fol- 
lowing a travelled path, and guiding myself by a 
small pocket compass, 

The route, lying through forest and jungle, up hill 
and down, was lonely and dreary enough to make me 
more thay once wish for a companion. More’ than 


and stopped and stoogupomthe defensive; and sevci- 
al times the whir of dfiging up near me, 
or the sudden scream and Pash of a pe mon- 
key, gave me a start that was anything but pleasatt; 
but, with these excepti I got along very well till 
about mid-day, when, was about descending into — 
a dark, gloomy hollow, where the trees, and luxurious — 
vegetation so interfered as to make it a matter of some | 
risk and trouble to pick my way through, I was sud- | 
denly brought to a stand by anoise resembling a scuf- | 
fle in the e befere me, accompanied by what ap | 
red to be human groans. tcf | 
go where I stopped I could not see the contend: | 
ing parties, though the sounds told me they were | 
quite near. There were evidently not more than two — 
of them, and I thought it would be quite safe forme to — 
venture forward, especially as I was well armed. | 


— 


a traveller, like myself, and was now strangling | 
him, according to the highest code of his religion. — 
That the 
thing but human strife and human misery, I had nol | 
the remotest idea; and therefore my surprise and 4s-_— 
tonishment may be imagined when, on gliding throug! — 
a sort of vegatable tunnel, I beheld, upon a more 


— sounds J heard proceeded from any- © 


} open and lighter space, a large monkey in the coils of © 


a venomous serpent. 

I was just in time to witness, not the struggle, but 
His last groan b 
his eyes, half out of his head, were al- 
with a single convulsive quiver | 


pacsed his Ups, 
i 


ready glazed; and 


‘ 
| | 
¥, 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
” 


| 


_ uncoiled itself like lightning, and appeared standing 
up straight before: me. 


prepared for the necessity of a qui 
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| through his crush , hts life went out at the mo- 
ment my gaze fell upon him. The snake, ‘perhaps 
my approach, maised its huge, misshapen, 


ng 
hooded head, turned its fiery eyes full upon me, ran } advance. 


out ite ‘red, forked tongue, hissed out a malignant defi- 
ance, and then, as if knowing its victim was dead, 
and that it now had a formidable foe to eontend with 


my shoulder, 
shot; and now, 
impulsively taking a hurried aim, I fired one barrel at 
the broad ugly head of the monster. Fortunately, [ 
hit him somewhere about the neck, and he dropped, 
but threw himself about with: the wildest contortions, 
and in a single moment was.at my very feet? I jum 
back with a wild cry, and, scarcely conscious of what 
I was doing, thrust down the muzzle of my picee, and 
fired the other barrel just as he was in the act of seiz- 
ing it witha venomous snap, blowing his’ head to at- : 
oms. 

I was secretly returning heartfelt thanks for my 
deliverance, when I was again startled by a slight 


I had advanced with my rifle upe 


rustling in the bushes to the left; and by the time I f 


could draw a pistol, not knowing what I might next 


have to encounter, I found myself confronted by aman. | 
“Ah, well met, fellow-traveler!’’ he said in very | 


good English, as if he had divined my nativity’ at a. 


glance. “I heard your two shots, and felt glad to j 
_ kaow that I was not alone in this wilderness. “You 


have had a narrow escape,’’ he added, looking down 
at the dead snake. ; ge 
He was a fine-looking fellow, *betmg tall, straight, | 
and graceful, with black hair_and eyes, and dark class- 
ical features. He was lightly dressed, after the 
fashion of the country, and apparently armed only 
with a knife, the sheath of which was secured jo. the 


girdle at his waist. Without rep ing in the familiar 
manner in which ed me, I drew myself? 
up with a somew reserve, and coldly de- 


manded who he was, 4nd how he came to be secreted | 
in the thicket, if his purpgse was honest, 


“Why to tell the -tra@f,” he replied in an open 
straightforward manner, “I am, like yourself perhaps, 
on my way to the English fort; and not liking the a 

earance of this lonely path, which I feared might 
ead into an pit tnt of Thugs, I turned out to go 
round the hill yonder, where the route again becomes 
more open, but being hot and weary I stopped to rest, 
and there heard the crack of a rifle, that assured mea 
fellow traveler that I might join with safety.” 

“And how did you know that I was not one of the 

party you feared?” | | 

“Because they do not use fire-arms. But I see you | 
are suspicious, and perhaps would prefer to go on alone, 
though I think two would be safer than one.” 

“You shall go with-me,’”’ I quietly replied, as [ 
stepped back a pace or two, placed my pistol.conve- 
nient to my hand, and coolly proceeded to re-load my 
rifle.’ Where did you learn English? and how did you 
know I was a native of Great Britain?” _ 

“T learut the language of your countrymen, with 
whom I have had many pleasant dealings as a trader.” 
he answered without hesitation; ‘‘and I knew you were 
an Englishman by your appearance.”.. |. 


rand then I 7 
that we could not company again on the route, 
but I would accord him the privilege of—wwalking in) 
“You see, I take you at your word,” said I; and 
ou are what you profess to be, you will not fee 
urf at my caution. You shall go before me, ant 
shal] walk with safety so long as you’ do nothing to: 
confirm my suspicions: but I warn you at the sam@¢ 
time that, if I perceive any ‘sign of treachery, I wi 
shoot you down as I would a wild beast.” ! 
“Why, what do you take me’ for?” he demanded. 
«A Tag!” returned I; “a highway murderer, an 
robber!—neither more or less! I have heard of your. 
tricks upon travelers, away off in my native isle; bu 
I, at least, am upon my guard, and this time your 
‘wicked scheme has failed.” 
He laughed,‘but merely said, “Have it your ow! 
way. I am satisfied to humour your suspicion, ktiow 
ing you really mean me no harm, and that when wi 
joach the fort, and I prove to you I am an honest man 
yon will do me justice.” Ee 
“Most assuredly,” I answered. 
He then set forward with an air of careless indi 
ence, and I kept close behind him, and m a: 
every motion. Thus we passed through the de 
jung e, and ascended to the more open paths of th 
higher lands, without meeting with any new. adven 
ture. In an open spot, beside a clear springs I sto 
ped and made him sit beside me, while I rested 
ate my noonday meal, which [shared with him. They 
we resumed our journey, he going before, as usual; 
and so fast did he travel, for 1 was determined not { 
spend another night in the forest, that, when thes 
went down, I saw, from a neighboring hill} the er 
of St. George waving over the station where my da 
journey was to end.’ while crossing ‘the valley - 
reach it, however, night came apon u8; and, ‘favo 
by the darkness, my suspicious acquaintance sudde 
‘disappeared, I got roniph safely, though, aud receive 
a warm welcome froin my countrymen. J 
Two years after, being at Bereilly whilea:notoriog 
Thug was on trial for his life, curiosity led me to 
court-room, when, to my surprise, I recoqinees in ¢] 
risoner at the bar the jdentical individual whom 
had compelled to perform a ‘weary journey in front | 
me. He was convicted of murder, and condemned 
death; but previous to his execution I managed 
obtain” an interview with him, when he frankly 
fessed that the incident of the monkey and the snake, 
‘by inducing him, as the leader of his party, to | 
‘his plan, was the rsa cause of my life being p 
served, my shrewd suspicion and bold determinari 
doing the rest. Being on the watch for travelers, 
and hi pa pape had seen me on the road early 
the day, and five of them had secreted themselves - 
that dark, lonely jungle, intending to spring upon 1 
and do their murderous work, According as their 
ligion teaches, by strangulation; it not being la 
for them to kill inany other manner. The disch 
of both barrels at the snake, taken in connexion. 
my supposed natural fright and excitement, led him 
to suppose that he could accomplish his purpose in a 


Having finished loading my rifle, I felt more at ease; 


different way; and so he oppeared, to talk and cajole, 
and catch me off my nee as the matter turned 


out, canght a Tartar 


ietly informed my new acquaintance: 


~ 
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THE UTAH MAGAZINE, _|inthis Territory enough of manufactured goodg to — 
employ fifty thousand hands, and therefore to employ | 
all that can be brought into service of our people. 


SATURDAY, NOV. 7, 1868. Now it so happens that in this industrial depart- 

ment, women as well as men are brought in to enrich 

—= | the community; and that however much they can be 
TO OUR HOME MANUFACTURERS. dispensed with in agriculture, manufacturing en. 

eh terprises women are absolutely necessary. Not that 

oS we should make operative slaves of women: God for- 


The merchants have their problem, now let ours | bid. Labor is honorable, and it gives an independence 
come. Without ours—brothers in the home inanufac- | and social elevation to women as much as it docs to 
turing interest—theirs will be of comparitively little | man; and we canuot get along without our sisters in 
value, for any great social progress, or to the increase | working out and conducting the manufacturing interest. 
of the material wealth of the people. There are then, say, fifty thousand hands in this 

It is not they who sell, nor they who import, nor | community, who could, in five years, be fully engaged 
they who send the millions of money out of the com- | in every branch of manufactures, as effectively as in | 
munity to purchase peers and fabrics which other | the States or in Great Britain. Hitherto they have © 
communities make, who really enrich a people, or give | uot been employed. Excepting in such as a little | 
to them the svlid basis of wealth. What they give is | shoe-making, saddle-making, tailoring and cloth mak- 
but the tinsel of comfort, and the elegance and refine- | ing by family looms, all the goods and fabrics which 
ment of social life. Weneed not despise the blessings | those hands ought to produce have been supplicd by 
which the merchants bring us from the East and the | the merchants from foreign markets. | 
West; but we need not, on the other hand, fall down | Obcavil as much as it might please you of tlic cheap. 
and worship them us deitics. We have in fact ever | ness of States’ goods, and say that the home manufac. 
= them too much weight among us, and to the | turers of Utah can neither compete with the Statcs in 

ome manufacturers—who are the operative people— | priceor quality. Thatis very much like reasoning ina 
too little. | Cirele. ‘There is no fundamental argument or policy 

This must be reversed, if ever our community makes | in the silly talk. 1 is like telling you that in the days — 
a strong mark in the world for its social importance, |of ox teams it took longer to send merchandiso — 
The home manufacturers and the operative people, | from the frontiers to Utab than it did from New York 
must be brought uppermo,t, and given their proper | to St. Louis a much greater distance. This community 
place; and the merchants must be invited te co-oper- | will most certainly break through that circle and then 
ate with them. the nonsense which even merchants could talk about 
* Commerce that grows out of all importations is no | cheapness and quality of States’ goods above home 
legitimate, but exhaustive; and the policy of support- | manufactures will b2 done away with, “because no 
ing such a commerce is suicidal. Legitimate commerce | longer needed” as our sectarian friends used to sagcely 
is that which principally grows out of home manufac- | inform us upon another matter. The Pacific Railroad 

ie tures, and the productive operations of the people | will reverse much of oye capimercial affairs; and no- 
| generally. First comes all the industrial and creative | thing more than he. gil home manufac-. 
enterprise of the farmer, andevery tiller of the land, | tures. It will put the reso@fces and facilitics withiu | 
who calls together by cultivation the elements of na- | our reach, and tend very much to give the opportuni- 
ture for the use and sustenance of man. Then follow | ties for the employment @ those filty thousand hands, 
the home manufacturers, with their tens of thousands {| male and female, which in be set to work in Utah in 
of the operative classes: tens of thousands there might | the manufacturing interest, thus augmenting the ma- 
be even in a small community like our own; for women | terial wealth and greatness of our community. 
are also brought into the manufacturing activities and Now each branch of the operative classes must take © 
interest as well as men. their several affairs in their own hands and legislate 
It is out of the well directed enterprise ayd creative | for their specialitivs in trade and commerce. None | 
activitics of a nation, both in its agricultural and man- | can do it for them. Each must do it for its ownclass. | 
ufacturing interests that /egitimate commerce grows; | Practical men whose energies, expericnce and talent 
and it is very questionable whether any other kind of | are designed especially for the service of each partic: | 
commerce is a blessing at all to a people—whether it | ular movement must risc up to take hold of President 
is not rather a curse. The only set off to the direct | Young’s problem of co-operative enterprises for the de- 
assertion that itis a curse and not a blessing to a | velopment of our material resources and tac social 
community is that it cannot permanantly stand—that | independence of our people. We owe it to bim that 
it must be reversed—that the merchants will them- | all who feel themselves identified in the problem of 
sclyes sooncr or later help to overturn what they | bome manufactures should vigorously take hold of the 
first established, and that, in the meantime, the com- | subject to carry out his purposes; and more than 
merce of all importations is useful as a help toa better | owing it to hit we owe it to ourselves. It is the 
state of thiags, aud to the supply of social comforts | solid facts of the case in their practical bearings upon 
and refinements. our own personal good that needs urging for practici 
There must be in Utah from twenty-five to fifty | results. It is well to peréeive what we owe to Goi 
thousand who have before now, in other countries, been | and well to perceive what we owe to our great Icader, 
engaged iv the manufacturing intercets in some of its | but for any matter touching commerce and trade to 
| branches. ~ But mark further, and mark too how much | take a radical and lasting bold of the operative classes 
| significance there is in the fact touching profits to be | they must realize something what they owe to them- | ! 
reaped, not hitherfo yeached. Therg must be consumed | selves. | | | | 
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FOUL PLAY. 


Home manufacturers and the operative classes owé 
to themselves then, that they rise up and combine 
their means their abilities and their labor to carry out 
in cach branch of home enterprise the matter which is 
urged upon them by President Young, and which 
their own necessities and the necessities of the com- 
munity impceratively demand should be attended to and 
attended to forthwith. If there be a failure in the 
great movemcnt now started it will throw the issucs 
back for many years aud destroy public confidence. 
It is no use to attempt to deny that fact. Not, how- 
ever, that it would ober public coufidence in our 
religion or in the authozities of our Church, but a 
failure would incline the community to believe that 
none but merchants can deal with commerce and 
trade. Why, is not that the very position which the 
opposite side have already assumed and avowed 
through their orgau—the Reporter? ‘There arc none 
but the able and enterprising who have made them- 
selves rulers ip the commercial world who can grapple 
with this merchant problem, and experience, we ure 
told, has mvariably found failure in every attempt at 
co-operation in commercial enterprises devoted merel 
to buying and selling; on tle other band, we are told, 
experience as a rule has invariably proved that well 
directed manufacturing con:binations are successful. 
Now this is most undoubtedly true in the history of 
all such movements, and there can be no question that 
unless the movement be largely extended to the de- 
velopment of home manufacturing enterprises it will 
neither benefit the commnnity much, nor very greatly 
increase our’ material wealth. On this point the Repor- 
ter has been preaching on our side. The sermon is 
sound and it might be further urged, aud further 
than desired by those who preach against our co-oper- 
ative design namely—let us, as a people, be indepen- 
dant of Jew, Gentile, or Mormon merchants as. far as 
this commerce of mere importations is concerned and 
respectfully demand of thedatter that they should di- 
rect their capital towards home manufactures and 
home enterprises generally, even when they go to the 
States with their hundredg of thousauds to purchase 
for this market. 


Out of the fifty thousand operatives male and female 
which I hare aflirmed can in five’ years be engaged 
in home manufacturing pursuits in this Territory as 
eflectually as in the States or in Great Britain, at 


_ least two thousand, male and female, could be organ- 


ized in co-operative societics in the boot and shoe depart- 
ment. The operatives of this class always form a 


large proportion of every community, and their prob- 


lem is so easy of solution and so very come-at-able. 
Their.commodities form one of the chief staple articles 
of consumption. Already there are vast numbers en- 
gaged in this Territory mahing of boots and shoes; 
but they are uncombined, and non-co-opporative even 
in the most objectionable sense. They have not 
reached, even, the advantages and potency as a class, 
Which the combioations of Capital gives in the estab- 
lishment of large manufacturies, and the employment 
of organized labor. Yet, I say, our problem—for I 
place myielf in this class-—is one easy of solution. 
We have ucarly all that is needed in our own hands; 
for we have ourselves. With the President’s impulse 
aud blessing to the movement, and fhat he has already 
given, and we can organize at once and carry our 
branch of home manufacture to a successful issue. 


FOUL PLAY. . 


BY CUARLES READE AND DION BOUCICAULT. 
[CONTINUED] 


CHAPTER XXXIILI. 


Helen’s strength was coming back to her but slowly; she 
complained of great lassitude and want of appetite, But the 
following day having cleared Up. the sun shone out with — 
power and brilliancy. She gladly welcomed the return of the 
fine weather, but Hazel shook his head; ten day’s rain was not 
their portion—tho bad weather would return, and complete the 
month or six weeks’ winter to which nature was entitled. The 
next evening the appearance of the sky confirmed his opinion. 


The sun set like acrimson shield; gory, and double its usual - 


size. It entered into a thick bank of dark violet cloud that lay 
on the horizon, and seemed to split the vapor into rays, but of 
a dusky kind; immediately above this crimson, the clouds ‘were 
of a brilliant gold, but higher they wore the color of rubies, 
and went gradually off to grey. 

But, as the orb dipped to the horizon, « solid pile of un- 
earthly clouds came up from tho south-east, their bodies were 
singularly and unnaturally black, and mottled with copper 
color, and hemmed witha fiery yellow; and these infernal 
clouds towéred up their heads, pressing forward as if they all 
strove for precedency; it was like Milton’s fiends attacking the 
sky, Tho rate at which they climbed was wonderful. Thesun 
set and the moon rose full, and showed those angry masses 
surging upwards and jostling each other as they flew. 

et below it was dead ¢alm. 

Having admired the sublimity of the scene, and seen the full 
moon rise, but speedily lose her ee ina brassy halo, they 
entered the but, which was now the head-quarters, and they 
su together there. 

ile they were eating their liitle méal, the tops of the trees 
were heard to sigh, so still was everything else. None tholess 
did those strange clouds fly northward, eighty miles an hour. 
After supper 
collected by Hazel, resembling india-rubber, was boiling; she 
Was prepariog to corer a pair of poor Welch’s shoes, inside and 
out, with a coat of this material, which Hazel believed to be 
waterproof. She sat in such a position that he could watch her. 
It was a happy erening. Sheseemed content. She had got 
over her fear of him; they were good comrades if they were 
nothing more. lt was happiness to him to be by her side even 
on those terms. He thought of it ali ashe looked at her. How 
distantshe bad scemed once to him: what an unapproachable 
oddess. 
or her. 

He could not help sipping the soft intoxicating draught her 
mere presence offered him. But by-and-by he felt his heart 
was dissolving within him. and be was trifling with danger. Ho 
must not look on her too long, seated by the fire like a wife. 
The much-enduring man rose, and turned bis back upon tho 
sight he loved so dearly; hejwent out at theopen door intend- 
ing to close it and bid her good-night. But he did not do so, 
just then; for his attention as an observer of nature was arrest- 
ed by the unusual conduct of certain animals. Gannets and 
other sea-birds were running about the opposite wood and 
craning their necks in a strango way. Ile had never seen one 
enter that wood before, 

Seals and sea-lions wero surrounding the slope, and crawling 
about, and now and then plunging into the river, which they 
crossed with infinite difficulty, for it was running very high and 
strong, The trees also sighed louder than ever. 1 turn- 
ed back to tell Miss Rolleston something extraordinary was 
going on. She sat in sight from the river, and, as he came to- 
wards the but, he saw her sitting by the fire :cading. 

He stopped short. Her work lay at her feet: she had taken 
out a letter and she was reading it by the fire. 

As she read it her face was a puzzle. But Hazel saw the act 
alone; and a dart of ice seemed to go throngh and through 
him. 

This, then, was her true source of consolation. Hethought it 
was so before. He had even reason to think so. But, never 
seeing any palpable proofs, be had almost been happy. He 
turned sick with jealqgus misery, and stood there rooted and 
frozen. 


elen sat busy over the fire, where some gum, 


Yet there she was by his Side ina hut he bad mrdo 


— 
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Then came a fierce impulse to shut the sight out that caused 


this pain. 
He almost flang ber portcullus to, and made his hands bleed. 


But a bleeding heart does not feel scratches. 

“‘Good-night,’’ said he hoarsely. 

“Good-night,’’ said she, kindly. 

And why should she not read his letter? She was his affianc- 
ed bride, bound to him by honor as well as inclination. This 
was the reflection, to which, after a sore battle with his loving 


heart, the much-enduring man bad to come at last; and he had 


come to it, and was getting back his peace of mind, though not 
his late complacency, and about to seek repose in sleep, when 
suddenly a clap of wind came down like thunder, and thrashed 
the island and everything in it. 

All things animate and inanimate seemed to cry out as the 


blow passed. 


Another soon followed, and another,—intermittent gusts at 


poseens, but of such severity that not one came without making 


ts mark, 

Birds were driven away like paper; the sea-lions whimpered, 
and crouched into corners, and huddled together, and held each 
other, whinning. 

Hazel saw but one thing; the frail edifice he had built for 
the creature he adored. He looked out of his boat and fixed 
his horror-stricken eyes on it: he saw it waving to and fro, yet 


still firm. But he could not stay there.. If not in danger she 


must be terrified. He must goand support her. He left his 
shelter, and ran towards her hut.- With a whoop and a scream 


‘another blast tore through the wood, andcaughthim. He fell, 
dug his hands into the soil, and clutched the earth. While. he: 


was in that position, he heard a sharp crack; he-looked up in 
dismay, and saw that one of Helen’s trees had broken like a 
carrot, and the head was on the ground leaping about; while a 
succession of horrible sounds of crushing, and rending, and 
tearing, showed the frail hut was giving way on every side; 
racked and riven, and torn to pieces. Hazel though a stout 
man, uttered cries of terror death would not have drawn from 
him; and with a desperate headlong rush, he got to the place 


“ewhere the bower had been; now it was a prostrate skeleton, 


om the mat roof flapping like a loose sail above it, and Helen 
ow. 

As he reached the hut, the wind got hold of the last of the 
shrubs, that did duty as a door, and tore it from the cord, and 
Tr it into the air; it went past Hazel’s face like a bird 

ying. 

Though staggered himself by the same blow of wind, he 
clutched the tree and got into the hut. 

He found her directly. She was kneeling beneath the mat 


Ahat a few minutes ago had been her roof. He extricated her 


in a moment, uttering inarticulate cries of pity and fear. 

‘Dont be frightened,” said she am not burt.” 

_ Bat he felt her quiver from head to foot. He wrapped her 
in all her rugs, and thinking of nothing but her safety, lifted 
her in his strong arms to take her to his own place, which was 
safe from wind at least. 

ig this was no light work, To'go there erect was impossi- 

Holding tight by the tiee, he got her to the lee of the tent 
and waited for alull. He went rapidly down the hill, but, ere 
he reached the river, a gust came careering furiously. A stur- 
dy young tree ‘was near him. He placed her against it, and 
wound his arms round her and its trunk. The blast came; 
the tree bent down almost to the ground, then whirled round, 
recovered, shivered; but he held firmly. It passed, Again he 
lifted her, and bore her to the boat-house. When he turned a 
moment to enter it, the wind almostchoked her, and her long 
hair lashed his facelikea whip, Bnt he got her in, and they 
sat panting and crouching, but safe. They were none too soon; 
the tempest increased in violence, and became more continuous. 
No clouds, but a ghastly glare all over the sky. No rebellions 
waves, but a sea hissing and foaming under its master’s lash. 
The river ran roaring and foaming by, and made the boat 
heave even in its little creek. The wind, though it could no 
longer shake them, went screaming terribly close over their 
heads,—no longer like air in motion, but sdlid and keen, it 
seemed the Almighty’s scythe mowing down nature; and soon 
it became, like turbid water, blackened with the leaves, 
branches, and fragments of all kinds it whirled along with it. 
Trees fell crashing on all sides, and the remains of the hut 

over their heads into the sca. 

Helen behaved admirably. Speech was impossible, but she 
thanked him without it—eloquently; she nestled her little 
band into Hazel’s, and, to Hazel, that night, with allits awful 


sights and sounds, was a blissful one. She had been in danger 
but now was safe by hisside. She had pressed his hand to 
thank him, and now she was cowering a little towards him in a 
way that claimed him asher protector. Her glorious ‘hair 
blew over him and seemed to net him; and now and then, as 
they heard some crash nearer and more awful than another, she 
clutched him quickly though lightly; for, in danger, her sex 
love to feel a friend; it is not enough to sce him near; and 
once, when a great dusky form of a sea-lion came crawlin 

over the mound, and, woe agar peeped into the boat-house, 
she even fled to his shoulder with both hands for a moment, 


and was there light as a feather, till the creature had passed on.’ 


And his soul was full of peace, and a great tranquility over- 
came him. He heard nothing of the wrack, knew nothing of 
the danger. 

Oh, mighty Love! The tempest might blow, and fill air and 
earth with ruin, so that it spared her. The wind was kind and 
gentle the night. which brought that hair round his face, and 
that head so near his shoulder, and gave him the holy joy of 
protecting under his wing the soft creature he adored. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
7 


On the morning that followed this memorable night, ou" 
personages seemed to change characters. Hazel sat 
down before the relics of the hut—three of four strings dang. 
ling, and a piece of network waving—and eyed them with 
shame, regret, and humiliation. He was so absorbed in his 
self-reproaches that he did not hear a light footstep, and Helen 
Rolleston stood near him a moment or two, and watched the 
play of his countenance with a very inquisitive and kind light 

n her own eyes, 

“Never mind,” said she, soothingly. 

Haze] started at the music. 

“Never mind your house heing blown to atoms, and mine has 
stood?”’ said he, half reproachfully. 

“You took too much pains with mine.” 

“I will take a great deal more with the next.”’ 

“T hope not. But I want you to come and look at the hay- 
oc. Itis terrible, and yetso grand,’’ And thus she drew him 
away from the sight that caused his pain. 7 

They entered the wood by a path Hazel had cut from the 
sea-shore, and viewed the devastation in Terrapin wood. 
Prostrate trees lay across one another in astonishing numbers, 
and in the strangest positions; and their glorious plumes swept 
the earth. “Come,” said she, “itis a bad thing for the poor 
treés, but not for us. See, the place is strewed with treasures. 
Here is a tree full of fans all ready made. And what is that? 
A horse’s tail growing on @ ¢ocoa-tree! and a long one too! that 
will make ropes for you, and thread for me. Ah, and here isa 
cabbage. Poor Mr. Welc’! Well, for one thing, you need nev- 
er saw orclimbany more. See the advantages of a hurri 
cane,” 

From the wood she took him to the shore, and there they 
found many birds lying dead; and Hazel picked up several that 
he had read of as good to eat. For certain signs had convine- 
ed him his fair and delicate companion was carnivora, and 
must be nourished accordingiy. Seeing him so employed, she 
asked him archly whether he was beginning so see the comforts 
ofa hurricane. “Not yet.”’ said he: “the account is far from 
even. 

.“‘Then come to where the rock was blown down” She led 
the way gaily across the sands-to a point where an overhanging 


crag had fallen, with two trees and a quantity of earth aod © 


plants that grew above it. But. when | got nearer, she be- — 


came suddenly grave, and stood still. be mass had fallen 
upon a sheltered place, where seals were hiding from the wind, 
and had buried several; for two or three limbs were sticking 
out, of victims overwhelmed in the ruin; and a magnificent sea- 
lion lay clear of the small rubbish, but quite dead. The cause 
was not far to seek: a ton of hard rock had struck him, and 
then plowed up the sand in a deep furrow, and now rested 
within a yard or two of the animal whose back it had broken. 
Hazel went up fo the creatureand looked at it: then he came 
to Helen; she Was standing aloof. ‘Poor bugbear,” said be 
“Come away: it is an ugly sight for you.” 

“Ob, yes,” said Helen. Then, as they returned, ‘Does not 
that reconcile you to the loss ofa hut? We are not blownaway 
nor crushed.’’ 

“That is true,” said Hazel; “but suppose your health should 
suffer trom the exposure to such fearful weather, So unlucky. 
so cruel! just as — were beginning to get stronger.’’ : 

“Tam all the better for it, Shall I tell you? Excitement! 


; 


| 
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have been well received 


a good thing; not too often, of course; but now and then; and | 


when we are in the humor for it, it is meat and drink and med- 
icine to us.”’ 

‘What! to a delicate young lady?” 

ef ‘to a delicate young lady.’ Last night has done me a 
world of good. It has shaken meout of myself. Iam in bet- 
ter health and spjrits. Of course Iam very sorry the hut is 
blown down—because you took so much trouble to build it: 
but on my own account, I really don’t carea straw. Find me 
some corner to nestle in at night, and all day I mean to 
be about, and busy as a bee, helping you, and—Breakfast! 
breakfast! Ob, how hungrylam.” And this spirited girl led 
the way to the boat with a briskness and a vigor that charmed 
und astonished him. 


Sovent femme varie. 


This gracious behavior did not blind Hazelto the serious 
character of the situation, and all breakfast time he was think- 
ing, and often kept a morsel in his mouth, and forgot to eat it 
for several] seconds, he was so anxious and- puzzled. At last, 
he said, ‘‘I know a large hollow tree with apertures. If I were 
to close them all but one, and keep that for the door? No; 
trees have betrayed me; I’ll never trust another tree with 
you. Stay: I know—I know—a cavern.’’ 

He uttered the verb rather loudly, but the substantive 
with a sudden feebleness of intonation that was amusing. 
His timidity was emo if he had said he knew ‘‘a 
bank whereon the wild thyme grows,’’ the suggestion would 
at morning. 

‘‘A cavern!” cried Helen. “It has always been the dream of 
my life to live in a cavern.” 

Hazel brightened up. But the next moment he clouded 
again. 

“But I forgot, It will not do; there isa spring runni 
right through it; it comes down nearly perpendicular, throug 
a channel it has bored, or enlarged; and splashes on the floor.” 

‘How convenient!’’ said Helen; “now I shall have a bath in 
my room, instead of having to go miles for it. By-the-by, now 

ou have invented the shower-bath, please discover Soap. 

ot that one really wants any in this island; for there is no 
dust, and the very air seems purifying. But- who can shake off 
the prejudices of early education?” 

Hazel said, “Now I'll laugh as much as you like, when once 
this care is off my mind.” 

He ran off to the cavern, and found it spacious and safe; but 
the spring was falling in greatforce, and the roof of the cave 
glistening with moisture. It looked a hopeless case. But if 
Necessity is the mother of Invention, surely Love is the father. 
He mounted to the rock above, and found the spot where the 
spring suddenly descended into the earth with the loudest gur- 
gle he bad ever heard; a gurgle of defiance. Nothing was to 
be done there. But he traced it upwards alittleway,and found 
a place where it ran beside a deep decline. ‘ Aha, my friend!”’ 
said he. He got his spade, and with some hours’ hard work 
dug it a fresh channel, and carried it away entirely from its 
course. He returned to the cavern. Water was dripping very 
fast; but on looking up, be could see the light of day twinkling 
at the top of the spiral watercourse he had robbed of its supply, 
Then he conceived a truly original idea: why not turn his 
empty watercourse into a chimney, and to give to one element 
what he had taken from another? “He had no time to execute 
this just then, for the tide was coming in and he could not 
afford to lose any one of those dead animals, So he left the 
funnel to drip, that being a process which he had no means of 
expediting, and moored the sea-lion to the very rock that had 
killed him, and was proceeding to dig out the seals, when a 
— he never could hear without a thrill summoned him to 

inner. 

It was a plentiful repast, and included roast pintado and cab- 
bage palm. Helen Roleston informed him during dinner that 
he would no longer be allowed to monopo the labor 
attendant upon their position. . 

“No,” said she ‘‘you are peers working for me, and I shall 
work for you. Cooking and washing are a woman’s work, not 
& ian’s; and so are plaiting and netting.” 

This healthy resolution once formed was adhered to with a 
constancy that belonged to the girl’s character. The roof of 
the ruined hut came ashore in the bay that evening, and was 
fastened over the boat. Hazel lighted a bonfire in the cavern, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing some of the smoke issue above. 
But he would not let MissRolleston occupy it yet. He shifted 


her things to the boat, and slept in thecave himself. However 
he lost no time in laying down a great hearth, and built a fire- 
eg and chimney in the cave. The chimney went up to the 

ole in the arch of the cave, then came the stone funnel, 
and above, on the upper surface of the cliff, came the chimney- 
pot. Thus the chimney acted like a German stove, it stood a 
the center, and soon made the cavern very dry and warm, and 
fine retreat during the rains. When it was ready for occu- 

ation Helen said she would sail to. it: she would not go by 
and; that was too tame for her, Hazel had only to comply 
with her humor, and at high water they got into the boat, and 
went down the river into the sea with a rush that made Helen 
‘wince. He soon rowed ber across the bay to a point distant 
not more than fifty yards from the cavern, and installed her. 
But he never returned to the river; it was an inconvenient 
place to make excursions from; and, besides, all his work was 
now either in or about the cavern; and that convenient harri- 
cine, as Helen called it, not -_ made him a builder again, it 
also made him a currier; a seap-boiler, and a salter. So they 
drew the boat just above high-water mark in a sheltered nook, 
and he setup his arsenal ashore. 


In this situation, day glided by after day, and week after 
week, in vigorous occupations, brightened by social intercourse 
and in some de by the beauty and the friendship of the an- 
imals. Of all this industry we can only afford a brief sum- 
mary. Hazel fixed two uprights at the cavern’s mouth, and 
connected each pair by a beam; a netting laid on these, and 
covered with gigantic leaves from the prostrate palms, made a 
sufficient roof in this sheltered spot. On this terrace they 
could sit even in the rain, and view the sea. Helen cooked in 
the cave, but served dinner up on this beautiful terrace. So 
now she had a But and a Ben, as the Scotch say. He got a 
aeneee of oil from the sea-lion; and so the cave was always 
lighted now, and that was a great comfort, and gavé them more 
hours of indoors employment and conversation. The poor 
bugbear really brightened their existence. Of the same oil, 
boiled down and mixed with Wood-ashes, he made soap, to 
Helen’s great delight. The hide of this animal was so thick 
he could do nothing with it but cut off pieces to make the 
soles of shoes if required. But the seals were miscela- 
neous treasures; he contrived with guano and aromatics to 
curry their skins; of their bladders he made vile parchment 
and of their entrails gut, catgut, and twine, beyond compare, 
He salted two cubs, and laid the rest in store, by enclosing 
large pieces in clay. When these were to be used, the clay 
was just put into hot embers for some hours, then broken, and 
the meat eaten with all its juices preserved. 


Helen cooked and washed and manufactured salt; and collect- 
ed quite a store of wild cotton, though it grew sparingly, and it 
cost her hours to find a few pods. But in hunting for it she 
found other things,—health for one. After sunset she was gene 
erally employed a couple of hours on matters which oceupy the 
fair in every situation of life. She made herself a sealskin 
jacket and a pork-pie hat. She made Mr. Hazel a man’s cap of 
sealskin, with a point. But her great work was with the cotton, 
which will be described hereafter. 


However, for two hours after sunset, no more (they rose at 
daybreak,) her physician allowed her to sit and work; which 
she did, and often smiled, while he sat by and giscoursed to her 
of all the things he had read, and surprised himself by the 
strength and activity of hismemory, He attributed it partly 
to the air of the island. Nor were his fingers idle even at night. 
He bad tools to sharpen for the morrow, glass to make and pol- 
ish out of a laminated crystal he had found. And then the 
hurricane had blown away, amongst many other properties his 
map, 80 he had to make another with similar materials. He 
completed the map in due course, and gaveitto Helen. It was 
open to the same strictures she had passed on the other. Ha- 
zel was no chartographer. Yetthis time she had nothing but 
praise for it. How was this? 

Relieved of other immediate cares, Hazel’s mind had time to 
dwell upon the problem Helen had set him; and one fine day a 
conviction struck him that he had taken a narrow guerile 
view of it, and that, after all, there must be in the nature of 
things some way to attract ships from a distance. Possessed 
with this thought, he went up to Telegraph Point, abstracted 
his mind from all external objects, and fixed it on this idea,— 
but came down as he went. He descended by some steps he 
had cut zig-zag for Helen’s use, and as he put his foot on the 
fifth step,—whoo—whirr—whizz—came nine ducks, cooling 
his head, they whizzed so close; and made right for the 


lagoons. 
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‘“‘AHum!” thought Hazel; ‘‘I never see you ducks fly in any di- 
rection but that.” ~ 

This speeulation rankled in him all night, and he told Helen 
he should reconnoitre at day-break, but should not take her as 
there might be snakes. He made the boat ready at day-break, 
and certain gannets, pintadoes, boobies and noddies, and di- 
vers with eyes in their heads like fiery jewels—birds whose 
greedy maws he had often gratified—chose to fancy he must be 

ing @ fishing, and were on the alert, and rather troublesome. 

owever, be got adrift, and ran out through North Gate, with 
a light westerly breeze, followed by a whole fleet of birds. 
These were joined in due course by another of his satelites, a 
young seal he called Tommy, also fond of fishing. : 

The feathered wg! soon tailed off; but Tommy stucl: to 
him for about eight miles. eran that distance to have a 
nearer look at a small island which lay due north of Telegraph 
Point. He satisfled himself it was little more than a very long, 
large reef, the neighborhood of which ought to be avoided by 
sbips of burden; and resolving to set some beacon or other on 
it ere Jong, he christened it White Water Island, on account of 
the surf; he came about and headed for the East Bluff. 

Then Tommy gave him up in disgust; perhaps thought his 
conduct vacilliating. Animals all despise that. 

He soon landed almost under tho volcano, and moored his 
boat not far from a cliff that seemed peaked with snow; but the 
suow was the guano of a thousand years. Exercising due cau- 
tion this time, he got up to tho lagoons, and found a great 
many ducks swimmiog about. Le approached little parties to 
examine their varictics. They all swam out of his way; some 
of them flew a few yards, and then settled. Not one would let 
him come within forty yards. This convinced Hazel the ducks 
were not natives of the island, but strangers, who were not 
much afraid, because they had been molested on this particu- 
lar island; but still distrusted man. 

While he pondered thus, there waz a great noise of wings, 
and about adozen ducks flew over his head on the rise, and 
passed eastward, still rising tillthey gotinto the high currents; 
and away upon the wings of the wind for distant lands. 

The grand rush of their wings and the off-hand way in which 
they spurned, abandoned, and disappeared from, an island that 
held him tight, made Hazel feel very small. His thoughts took 
the form ofSatire. ‘‘Lords of the creation, are we? We sink 
in water; in air we tumble; on earth we slaughter.” 

These pleasing reficctions did not preveut Lis taking their ex- 
act line of flight, and barking a tree to mark it. He was about to 
leave the place, when he heard a splashing not far from _him, 
and there was a duck jumping about on the water in a strange 
way. Hazel thought a snake had got hold of her, and ran to 
her assistance. He took ber out of the watcr and soon found 
what was the matter; her bill was open and a fish’s tail stick- 
ing out. Lazel inserted his finger and dragged out a small Th 
which had erected the spines on its buck so opportunely as 
nearly to kill its destroyer. The duck recorered enough to 

uack iu afeeble and dubious manuer. Llazel kept her for 

elen, because she was a plain brown duck. With some little 
reluctance he slightly shortened ono wing, and stowed away 
his captive in the hold of the boat. 

He happened to have a great stock of pitch ia the boat, so 

‘he employed a few hours in writing upon the guano rocks. 
On one he wyote in huge letters: 


AN ENGLISH LADY WRECKED HERE, 
HASTE TO HER RESCUE: 


On another he wrote in smaller letters: 


BEWARE TILE REEFS ON THE NORTIL SIDE. 
LIE OFF FOR SIGNALS. 


Then he came home and beached the boat, and brought 
Helen his captive. : 

“Why, it is an English duck:” she cried,fand was enraptured, 

By this visit to the lagoons, Hazel gathered that this island 
was a half-way house for migrating birds, especially ducks, 
and he inferred that the line those vagrants had taken was 
the shortest way from this island to the nearest land. This 
was worth knowing, and set his brain working. He hegged 
Helen to watch for the return of the turtle doves (they had all 
left the island just before the rain) and learn, if possible, from 
what point of the compass they arrived, | 

The next expedition was undertaken to please Helen; she 
wished to examine the beautiful creeks and caves on the north 
side, which they had scen froma distance when they sailed 


round the island. 


They. started on foot one delightful day, and walked briskly, 
for the air, though was They followed 
the course of the river till they came to the lake that fed it, and 
was fed itself by hundreds of little natural gutters down which 
the hills discharged the rains. This was new to Helen, though 
not-to Hazel; she produced the map, and told the lake slily 
that it was incorrect, a little too big. She took some of the 
water in her hand, sprinkled the lake with it, and called it 
Hazelmere, They bore a little to the right and proceeded til] 
they found a creek-shaped like a wedge, at whose broad end 
shone an arch of foliage studded with flowers, and the spark- 
ling blue water peeped behind. This was tempting, but the 
descent was rather hazardous at first; great square blocks of 
rock, one below another, and these rude steps were coated 
with mosses of rich hue, but wet and slippery, Hazel began to 
be alarmed for his companion. Lowever, after one or two dif- 
ficulties, the fissure opened wider to the sun, and they descend- 
ed from the slimy rocks into a sloping hot-bed of exotic flow- 
ers, and those huge succulent leaves that are the glory of the 
tropics. The ground was carpeted a yard deep with their lux- 


the diverging cliffs, just as creepers g0 up a wall, lining every 
crevice as they rose. In this blessed epot, warmed, yet not 
scorched, by tho tropica} sun, and fed with trickling waters, 
was scen What marvels boon Nature can do. Hore, our vege- 
table dwarfs were giants, and our flowers were trees. One 
lovely giantess of the jasmine tribe, but with flowers shaped 


colored flowers up eighty-feet of broken rock, and planted on 
every ledge suckers, that flowered again, and filled the air with 
perfume. Another tree about balf as high was covered with a 
cascade of snow-white tulips, each as big as a small flower-pot, 
and scented like honeysuckle. An aloe, ten feet high, bloz- 
somed in a corner, unheeded among loftier beauties. And at 
the very mouth of the fissure a huge banana leaned across, and 
flung out its vast leaves, that seemed translucent gold against 
the sun; under it shone a monstrous cactus in all her pink and 
crimson glory, and through the maze of color streamed ihe 
deep blue of the peaceful ocean, laugbing. and catching sun- 
beams. 

Helen leaned against the cliff and quivered with delight, aud 
that deep sense of flowers that belongs to your true Woman. 

Hazel feared she was ill. 

‘Til?’ said she. “Who could be ill here? It is heaven upon 
earth. Oh, you dears! ob, you loves! <And they ail seem 
growing on the sea, and floating in the sun.”’ 

“And it is only one of a dezen such,’ said Hazel. “If you 
would like to inspect them at your leisure, I'll just run to 
Palm-tree Point; fur my signal is all askew. I saw that as we 
came along.’’ 

Helen assented readily, and he ran off; but left her the pro- 
visions. Sbe was not to wait dinner for him. 

Helen examined two or three of the flowery fissures, aud 
found fresh beauties in each, and also some English leaves. 
that gave her pleasure of another kind; and, after she had rer- 
elled in the flowers, she cxamined the shore, and soon discor- 
ered that the rocks, which abounded here (meng there were 
also large patches of clear sand), were nearly all pure coral in 
great yariety. Red coral was abundant; and even the pink 
coral, to which fashion was just then giving a fictitious value, 
was there by theton. This interested her, and so did some 
beautiful shells that lay sparkling. The time passed swiftly; 
and she was still in her researches, when suddenly it darkened 
a little, and, looking back, she saw a white vapor stealing 
over the cliff, and curling down. Upon this she thought it 
prudent to return to the placo where Hazel had Ieft her, the 
more so as it was near sunset. 

The vapor descended and spread, and covered sea and land. 
Then the sun set; and it was darkness visible. Coming from 
the south, the sca-fret caught Hazcl sooner and ina less favor- 
able situation. Returning from the palm-tree, he had taken 
the shortest cut through a smal! jungle, and been so impeded 
by the scrub, tlfat when he gotclear, the fog was upon him. 
Between that and the river; he lost bis way several times, and 
did not hit the river till near midnight. He follownd the river 
| tothe lake, and coasted tho lake, and then groped his way 10 
wards the creek. But, after awhile, every step he took was 
fraught with danger; and the night was far advanced when he 
at last hit off the creek, as he thought, He halloed; but 
there was no reply; halloed again, and to his joy, her voice rt 
plied; but at a distance, He had come to the wrong creek. 
She was further westward, He grpped his way westward, and 


came to another-creek. Lie halloed to her, and she answer 


' 


urianco, and others, more aspiring, climbed the warm sides of : 


like a marigold, and scented like atube rose, had asiem as | 
thick as a poplar, and carried its thousand buds and amber. | 
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CURIOSITIES OF SOUND. 


bim. But to attempt the descent would have been mere” sui- 


cide. She felt that herself and almost ordered him to stay 
where he was. 

“Why, we can talk all the same,” said she; “and it is not 
for long.” 

It was a curious position, and one typical of the relation be- 
tween them. So near together, yet the barrier so strong. 

“T am afraid yon must be very cold,” said he. 


“Oh, no; I have my seal-skin Jacket on; and it isso shelicred | 


here. I wish you were as well off.” 

‘‘You are not afraid to be alone down there?’’ 

“T am not alone when your voice is near me. Now don’t you 
fidget yourself, dear friend. I like these little excitements. I 
have told you so before, Listen:-how calm and silent jt all is; 
the place; the night! The mind seems to fill with great ideas, 
and to feel its capes 

She spoke with solemnity, and he heard insilenco. 

Indeed it was a reverend time and place; the sea, whose 
joud and penetrating tongue had, in some former age, created 
the gully where they both sat apart, had of late years receded, 
and kissed the sands —_ that calm night; so gently that 
its long low murmur seemed but the echo of tranquility. _ 

The voices of that pairsounded supernatural, one speaking 
up, and the other down, the speakers quite invisible. 

“Mr. Hazel,” said Helen, in a low, earnest voice; ‘‘they sa 
that Night gives wisdom even to the wise; think now, an tell 
me your true thoughts. Has the foot of man ever trodden 
on this island before?” 

There was a silence due to a question so grave, and put with 
solemnity, at a solemn time, in a solemn place. 

At last Hazel’s thoughtful voice came down, ‘‘The world is 
very, very, very old. Soold, that the words, Ancient History 
are a falsehood, and Moses wrote but as yesterday. And man 
isa very old animal upon this old, old planet, aud has been 
everywhere. I cannot doubt he has been here.’’ 

Her voice went up. “Buthave you seen any signs:’’ 

His voice came down. “I have not looked for them. The 
bones and the weapons of primeval man are all below earth's 
surface at this time of day.”’ 

There was a dead silence. Then Helen’s voice went up 
again. “But in modern times? Has no man landed here from 
far-off places, since ships were built?’ 

The voice came sadly down, ‘‘I do not know.’’ 

The voice wentup. ‘But think!” 

The voice came down. ‘What calamity can be new ina 
world so old as this? Everything we can do, and suffer, others 
of our race have done, and suffered.”’ 

The voice went up. .“Hush! there’s something moving on 
the sand.”’ 


CURIOSITIES OF SOUND. 

To our limited understandings it sometimes’ seems that Na- 
ture delights in curious freaks; but when we come to analyze 
her apparent vagaries they resolve themselves into mere in- 
stances of the working of simple laws. Imagine the whisper- 
ed secrets of a confessional being proclaimed to an unwilling 
hearer in a distant part of a cathedral of Girgenti, in Sicily. A 
visitor to the edifice accidentally came upon a spot where he 
heard every word that a fair penitent was uttering to a closet- 
ed priest, in a remote corner of the building. Here was a 
seeming freak; but when it came to be examined it was clear 
that the whispers were scattered over the curved roof, which, 
acting like a concave reflector in the case of light, converged 
the sounds to a focus; and so the mystery revealed itself as an 
instance of convergence of sound. The eaves-dropper used to 
delight in taking his friends to hear the revelations of the peni- 
tents; but one day he and they heard too much, for—unfortu- 
nate coincidencel—his own wife knelt upon the penitential 
stool, and the betraying roof made him acquainted with secrets 
anything but amusing: the scandal that ensued brought abeut 
the removal of the confessional to amore secret spot. This 
was not a case of mere eeho; the sound was actually brought 
to a focus at one particular spot, jnst as the image of a candle 
is projected upon a wall bY a concave reflector or by a lens. 

Echoes are reflections of sounds; a flat surface like a blank 
wall is to sound what a lookin — is to light. A sounding- 
board placed over a speaker’s head catches the sounds that 
would otherwise be dispersed in the space above him, aad ro- 
flects them down upon the audience béneath. The voice is 


echoed, but we do not hear both the direct and reflected sound 
because the interval between them is too short. The reflecting 


surface must be at some distance to allow an appreciable time 
to elapse for the sound to travel to it and come back in to 
the ear. The traveling rate of sound in air is about 1,100 feet 
a second, and reflected sound travels at the same speed as di- 
rect; hence by noticing the time which elapses between a 
sound and ita.echo we may estimate how far off the echoing 
surface is situated. Ofremarkable echoes many are known. 
There is the celebrated one in the Gap of Dunloe, where the 
sounds are reflected again and again, so that when a trumpet is 
blown at the proper place the return notes reach the ear in suc- 
cession after one, two, three, or more reflections from the ad- 
jacent cliffs, and thus die away in the sweetest cadences, Al- 
pine travelers, too, tell of wonderful warblings of echoes in 
the Swiss mountains. The rolling and pealing of thunder is 
due to echoes of the primary clap, which are generated in the 
clouds. A curious echo occurs at the London Collosseum. 
Mr. Wheatstone found that a syllable pronounced close to the 
upper part of the wall of this structure was —— a great 
many times. A single exclamation sounded like a peal of 
aug ler, and the tearing of a sheet of paper like the patter of 


We have said that sound travels atthe rate of about 1,100 
feet a second; but this speed depends upon the elasticity and 
density of the air; and as the elasticity depends upon tempera- 
ture, it follows that sound travels differently, according as the 
weather is warm or cold. At freezing temperature its rate is 
1,090 feet o second; at 80° Fahrenheit, it is 1,140 feet. So that 
sound travels slower in winter than in summer. Its velocit 
through other substances than air is also very differen 
Through hydrogen gas it is 4,160 feet a second, and through 


water a little greater than this. Iron conveys it at nearly four . 


times this speed. 

Sound is produced by ccrtain vibrations or pulsations com- 
municated to the atmosphere. When we pluck a harp-string 
we set it quivering and cause it to give to the adjacent air a 
rapid succession of blows; the number of these blows in a 
second depending upon the length and tension of the string. 
If the string only gave one push to the air we should hear but 
one noise or blow; but as in vibrating it gives a rapid succes- 
sion of pushes, we experiencs a rapid succession of ncises, and 
these resolve themselves into a continuous sound. Noises may 
become musical if only they succeed each other at equal inter- 
vals of time, and with sufficient rapidity. Ifa watch could be 
caused to tick a hundred times in a second, the ticks would 
lose their individuality and blend into a musical tone. If the 
flapping of a pigeon’s wings could be accomplished at thesame 
rate, the bird would make music in its flight. The hnmming- 
bird does this, and so do thousands of insects whose wings vi- 
brate with great rapidity. The highness or lowness, what we 
call the pitch, of a sound, depends upen the rapidity with 
which these pulses fall upon the air. When they come at the 
rate of fifty or sixty asecond we have adeep growling bass 
sound; when at the rate of from twenty to thirty thousand in 
the same interval, the sound is a piercing treble. The human 
ear becomes deaf to such high sounds as result from these ex- 
re rapid pulsations. It seems that the hap saeco mem- 
brane is incapable of receiving and communica more than 
about 20,000 blowsinasecond. But the limit varies with dif- 
ferent persons; the sqeak ofa bat, the chirrup of the honse- 
sparrow, the sound of a cricket are unheard by some people 
who possess a sensitive hear for lower sounds. The ascent of 
a single note is sometimes snfficient to produce the change from 
sound to silence. 

Since the pitch of a sound depends upon the number of pul- 
sations reaching the ear in a given time—suppose that we run 
towards a source of sound. what is the consequence? Evident- 
nt the vibrations are crowded upon the ear more quickly than 

ey Would be if we stood still, and, conversely, if we ran away 
from a sound they come upon us more slowly. Hence 
the curious phenomeron that in the first case the sound is 
shafpened, and in the second case flattened by our motion. 
This may be observed at any railway station during the pas- 
sage of arapid train, As the engine approaches, the sonorous 
waves emitted by the whistle are virtually shortened, a greater. 
number of them being crowded iato the ear ina given time. 

sit retreats the sonorous waves are virtually lengthened 


consequence is. that in approaching the whistle sounds a ~ 


higher note, and in retreating a lower note, than if the train 
were stationary. 


Although a plucked string, or a string otherwise made to | 


vibrate, produces sound by beating the air, it must be observ- 
ed that a string is too small a thing of itself to set in motion 
such a mass of air as is necessary to filla room with sound. 
Hence to make strings available for musical instruments they 
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